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Edinburgh, March I * 1786. 


HERE can be only two apologies 
which can juſtify an individual in 
preſuming to make an Addreſs to the Public. 
One is, when advantage in ſituation gives 
him an advantage in acquiring knowledge 


to enable him to form an opinion; and 


the other is, when the communication of 
that opinion may be of uſe to the Public. 


The Court of Exchequer in Scotland, at 
the ſame time that it is a court of juſtice, 
is alſo the board of treaſury for Scotland, 
and therefore bound to underſtand and at- 


tend to the intereſts of the revenue, which 
B are 


tis 4 


are always connected with, or rather de- 


pendent upon, the ſtate of trade and ma- 
nufacture. When his Majeſty honoured 
me with a chair in that Court, attention 
to the nature and ſtate of the diſtillery-bu- 
ſineſs, and to the laws relative to both, 


ſoon ſhowed me that it was an object of 


far greater magnitude to the revenue, and 
to the landed intereſt of Britain, than 
people in general were aware of, But I 
ſaw, with concern, that the trader, and 
the officer of the revenue in Scotland at 


leaſt, ſtood on terms of mutual hoſti- 


lity; the one complaining continually of 
oppreſſion, and the other of fraud. 


Quarrels between the revenue and the 
trader, are thoſe of man and wife: 


both loſe by the conteſt: for, if govern- 
ment oppreſſes the trader, there will be 
little trade, and conſequently little reve- 
nue; and, on the other hand, if the 
ſmuggler ſucceeds, then the fair trader will 
be underſold, and the revenue injured. 
An anxiety to reconcile theſe hoſtile in- 


tereſts, and to make them better friends for 


the future, made me ſtumble upon the 
idea, 


1 

idea, that, if the tax on the diſtillery was 
laid on, and levied in proportion to the ca- 
pacity of the ſtill, inſtead of being collected 
by the quantity and quality of the liquor, as 
is done at preſent, it would be almoſt im- 
poflible for the trader to defraud, or for the 
officer to oppreſs; becauſe, if the mea- 
{ure of the veffel was once taken, it could 
not be altered without being immediately 
perceived; whereas the laying the tax on 
the liquor in the preſent mode, was the 
ſource of continual diſpute, and often of 
uncertainty, and put it in the power of the 
officer to oppreſs the trader, either from de- 
ſign, or miſtake, or temper; the trader to 
cheat in his account of quantity and qua- 
lity; and both of them to collude together, 
to the ruin of the trade and the revenue 
of their country. | 


I gave the idea to the Public in Scotland, 
but did not preſume to do ſo in England; 
becauſe I thought that the Engliſh un- 
derſtood their own affairs beſt; although I 
did believe, and time has confirmed me in 
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the belief, that, if taxes were impoſed upon | 


many branches of manufaQure which are 


worked in veſſels, by the capacity of the 
veſſel, and not by the quantity and quality 


of the commodity, one half of the frauds 
againſt the revenue would be prevented. 
By little and little, though by ſlow degrees 
(as generally happens with regard to new 
opinions), public opinion followed me. The 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe in Scotland convey- 
ed the idea to the Treaſury, and the Commit- 


tee on Smuggling ſuggeſted it to Parliament. 


The Scots counties inſtructed their mem- 
bers in its favour. Scotland all to a man 


has declared for it now; and if England 


underſtood, perhaps I ſhould rather have 
ſaid attended to the ſubject, all England 
to a man, except ſix diſtillery houſes in 
London, would declare for it too. 


If we were told in Britain that ſix great 
houſes in Paris or Vienna were enabled 


by the ſtate of the laws to engroſs the whole 
diſtillery of France, or of the Auſtrian do 


minions, we ſhould not believe it. And yet 
ſix 


£3 4 


fix great houſes in London do at this hour 
engroſs the whole diſtillery of England, a 
trifle excepted (for it is ſaid there are only 
two diſtilleries in England out of Lon- 
don), by which a few private perſons enjoy 
a monopoly againſt the landed intereſt, the 
people, and the revenue of England ; for, 
by combining together, they can fix the 
price of grain as they pleaſe againſt the 
landed intereſt, the price of their ſpirits as 
they pleaſe againſt the people, and the 
amount of the diſtillery tax as they pleaſe 
againſt the revenue, 


The ſingularity of this ſtate of things in 
a branch of buſineſs ſo vaſt in itſelf, and fo 
wide in its relations, to other branches of 
9 buſineſs, ſuch as the coal, the corn, the 
| malting, the cooperage, the veſſel, and 
utenſil, the fattening, ſlaughtering, ſalt- 
ing, the carriage, the ſhipping trades, and 


J almoſt every branch of rural employment, 
1 * . 
4 deſerves to be accounted for. I imagine 


the following is the juſt account of the 
cauſes of the ſingularity, 
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Bills ſent to the Houſe of Commons up- 
on ſubjects of finance generally originate, 
and ought to originate in that part of ad- 
miniſtration, to which government com- 


mits the care of national treaſures; be- 


cauſe official men have better opportunities 
for official knowledge than private perſons. 
Public accounts are the general ſources of 
information ; but though theſe, when a 
deficiency appears in the common produce 
of a tax, may ſhow that there is a defect 
in the law which regulates it, they cannot 
point out the remedy; the remedy muſt 
be got from private information and opi- 
nion. This in particular is the caſe with 
regard to alterations upon diſtillery laws; 
becauſe the objects of them are chymical 
operations; and as long as the laws ſhall con- 
tinue to collect the duties on theſe by quantity 
and quality, a mode of collection which in its 
own nature is expoſed to uncertainty, miſ- 
take, diſpute, and fraud, there muſt be 
more than common difficulty, delicacy, and 
danger, in attempting to improve a ſyſ- 
tem which in itſelf is unimprovable. In 

| this 
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this ſituation, miniſters of finance, who 
are ſeldom great chymiſts, have naturally 
applied for information and counſel to the 
London diſtillers ; who paying great taxes 
to the ſtate, are entitled to attention from 
the ſtate ; who being very rich, are ſuppoſed 
to be very wiſe; who being at hand, have 
always ready acceſs to miniſters and ſecre- 
taries; who having weight in parliament 
by their own and the votes of their friends, 
can on that account more eaſily carry laws 


through parliament, which themſelves have 


ſuggeſted, on ſubjects which almoſt none 
but themſelves underſtand ; and who will 
naturally promiſe to ſupport that miniſter 
who ſupports them. But the London di- 


ſtillers, like moſt other men, connected their 


private intereſts with their public advices : 


Conſulted in this manner, they ſuggeſted 


ſuch regulations as they knew could not 
fail to have the effect, though others did 
not know it, to give a monopoly of the trade 


to them againſt the nation. This was 


brought about by various ways : one was 
to ſwell up the legal ſize of ſtills, ſo that 
| none 


Sy *r * 


1 
none but rich men could diſtil, and to vary 
their legal ſizes from time to time, in order 


to fill other traders with fear and uncer- 
tainty, and diſcourage them with expence. 


Another was, to make the tax high above 
all bounds, which frightened all but the 


rich; and when many were by this means 
driven out of the trade, the tax was brought 
down again. Some years ago, it amount- 
ed to 4s. II 4. a gallon, which the 
London diſtillers well knew it was impoſ- 
ſible for the trade to bear; but at one 


daſh, it was in November 1784 brought 
down to 25. 1 d. A third was, to 


make the fate of the diſtillers, by the in- 


tricacy of regulations, depend greatly 
on the diſcretionary power of the officers. 


A fourth contrivance was, to oblige the 


diſtiller intending to export, to keep the 
diſtillery for exportation ſeparate from the 
diſtillery for home conſumption. This 
it was foreſeen would require ſo large a 
capital as few men could ſpare to put into 
the trade. The laſt advantage, and per- 


| haps not the leaſt which they had, was, 


J that 
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| that as long as the tax on ſpirits was laid 


on by quantity and quality, it was neceſ- 
ſary, for the ſecurity of the revenue, that 
they ſhould not be allowed to be removed 


from place to place, without a permit, de- 


claring them to have paid the duty; but it 
Was eaſier for the London diſtiller, in the 
heart of a great and buſy city, to remove 
his ſpirits from door to door, or from the 
diſtiller to the rectifier, living perhaps at 
the diſtance of twenty yards, or to the 
workhouſe, for home conſumption from the 


workhouſe for exportation, perhaps ad- 


joining to each other, and both belonging 
to the ſame perſon, without permit, than 
for people in the country to carry them 
from pariſh to pariſh, without permit. — 
Theſe various circumſtances put it in the 
power of a few London diſtillers, of vaſt 


capitals, to corrupt a few officers with 


greater eaſe than the reſt of the nation 


could corrupt a great number; or if the 


officer was incorruptible, ſeveral, if not all 
of the above circumſtances, gave advantages 
to the London diſtiller againſt all other 


diſtillers, in the arts of deceiving him. 
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The other claſs of men whom a mini- 
ſter, who can be no revenue officer him- 
ſelf, would naturally conſult upon ſuch an 
cccalion, are the revenue officers. Such an 
officer, in protecting the diftillery laws, is ina 
continual ſtate of warfare, becaufe the exer- 
cile of his duty is a continual ſtate of watch- 
ing. Like moſt other men of war, he knows 
no engine to obtain his end but force. 
Fines and confiſcations are continually 
in his imagination, from the habit of read- 
ing laws which inflict them ; but he be- 
comes more peculiarly enamoured of them, 
becauſe a large ſhare of them goes into his 
own pocket. Such a man thinks more of 
puniſhing frauds than of preventing them, 
of laying traps to catch the offender, than 
of a regulation that would render the of- 
fence impoſſible. Under the pretence, or 


perhaps from real zeal to guard the revenue, 


he will preſs for levying the tax by the 
quantity and quality of the liquor, where 
the intricacy and multiplication of regula- 


tions give great and diſcretionary powers 
to himſelf. But he will never ſuggeſt 


the imple idea of a tax by a licence pro- 
55 portioned 
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portioned to the capacity of the till, which 


would reduce his own importance, make 
his office in one branch of his buſi- 
neſs almoſt uſeleſs, diminiſh the number of 
his brethren, and force the trader to be 


honeſt, even though he wiſhed to be other- 
wiſe. 


It has never been the fate of England to 


have had a miniſter who, like Monſſeur 


Neckar, had been himſelf engaged in trade, 
and therefore had felt the miſchiefs brought 
on it by diſcretionary powers in officers over 


traders. It has perhaps never been the 


fate of an Engliſh miniſter to have had the 
genius of that ſublime and therefore gene- 


rous financier, whoſe ſentiments, in the 
account of his conduct to the Prince to 


whom he was faithful, and to the coun- 
try to which he was faithful too, were, 
that the firſt duty of a great miniſter, 
in the department of finances, is to levy 


taxes by contrivances that are ſimple 


not intricate in regulation, which execute 
themſelves, inſtead of depending on- the 
C 2 will 
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w1ll of others; and the ſecond, to be more 
proud of preventing than of puniſhing 
frauds againſt the revenue: That the 
multiplication of fines and confiſcations, 
in which the officer has an intereſt, en- 
riches the officer, but impoveriſhes the ſtate ; 
becauſe the penalties, either levied publicly 
by the officer, or privately ſettled by collu- 
ſion with him, are new and additional 
taxes upon the ſubject, which go into his 
pocket, but not to the Treaſury: That 
diſcretionary powers in officers ſpoil their 
own manners, alienate the affections of 
thoſe who contribute to the revenue, 


againſt the intereſts of the revenue, de- 
baſe the mind of the trader, who finds 


himſelf dependent in his profeſſion, when 


all other profeſſions are free, and make the. 


Prince himſelf be conſidered by his ſubjects 
as no more than the tyrant of a thouſand 
_ tyrants. | 


From thoſe circumſtances, in which, in 


this Addreſs, no complaint has been made 


of one miniſter, but of all miniſters, and 
| | not 
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not ſo much of them as of their ſituation, 
the diſtillery laws of England, ſince the 
reign of Charles II. down to this day, pre- 
ſent one of many proofs, that, though there 
is more ſenſe, there is alſo more nonſenſe 
in the ſtatute- book of England, upon the 
intereſts of trade and finance, than in al- 
moſt any other law book in the world. 
There is one, and but one way, to recover 
the falſe ſteps which have been made. — 
Return to ſimplicity, quit intricacy, follow 
the ſhort road not the long, the ſtraight 
not the crooked ; make one regulation, not 
one hundred; levy the tax by the capacity 
of the ſtill, not by the opinion or capriee 
of the officer. 


Effects always follow cauſes : the pur- 
ſuit of a contrary line of conduct has given 
a monopoly of the diſtillery, as J ſaid 
before, to ſix great London houſes againſt 
all England, and would have given them 
the ſame monopoly againſt all Scotland, 
had ſhe not been ſupported by the 
cheapneſs of wages and fuel, and by 

| the 
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the good ſenſe of her people, which led 
them, inſtead of ſettling all the diſtillery- 
buſineſs in one city, to ſpread it all over 
the country, where the diſtiller, by fatten- 
ing cattle, and laying the manure produ- 
ced in the diſtillery upon his farm, com- 
bined the profits of manufacture and agri- 
culture together, to the benefit of himſelf 
and his country. 


But the north and middle parts of Eng- 
land have, or may have the ſame advan- 
tages over London; and although the ſouth- 
ern parts of England have not fuel, and 
perhaps labour, ſo cheap as the northern 
and middle parts of England, yet they ſtill 
have both of them cheaper than London. 


The natural ſeats of the diſtillery in Bri- 
tain are therefore the country, not the city; 
and when it is cooped up in London, in 
place of being permitted to take its natural 
range, it is in an unnatural and forced ſtate. 
When Moſieur Colbert was partly invit- 
ing, and partly forcing the inhabitants of 

| France 
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France o quit the country, and] to eſtabliſh 


themſelves in great towns, by which he 
ruined the agriculture of France ever ſince, 


one of his friends ſaid to him Vous avez 


© trouves le voiture renversè de Pun cote, 
© et vous allez le renverſer de Vautre,'— 
© You found the carriage overturned to the 
© one ſide, and you are going to overturn 
© it to the other.“ An unnatural ſtate and 


ſeat of manufacture is always prejudicial 


to the community at large; becaule it raiſes 
the price of it, and thereby leſſens the ex- 
tent of the market, and conſequently leſ- 
ſens the revenue, which always riſes when 
price is low, and the market great, and 
falls when price is high, and the market 


| ſmall. 


It does not follow, from the advantages 
which the country has over London for 
the diſtillery-buſineſs, that therefore the 


London diſtiller is to loſe his buſineſs. 
On the contrary, the London diſtillers have 


ſeveral advantages on their ſide, which ſe- 
cure the continuance of their buſineſs to 


them; 


8 


16 4 
them; ſuch as immenſe ſtocks, the long 
credits which their ſuperiority in fortune 
enables them to give, long poſſeſſion of the 
trade, character in it, ſuperior knowledge in 
the arts of it, an immenſe market in Lon- 
don itſelf, and ready acceſs to all foreign 
markets, by means of the Thames. Thus 


both parties, the city and the country, will 
be only rivals to each other in induſtry 


and ingenuity. Each, to ſecure a market, 
will ſell low, and make his ſpirits good; 
and the certain conſequence muſt be, a 
proportional increaſe of conſumption at 
home, and of exportation abroad, to the 
advantage of the landed man, the revenue, 
and the ſhipping of Britain, The London 
diſtiller will indeed be obliged to ſatisfy 
himſelf with a profit perhaps of 15 per 


cent. like the reſt of the ſubjects, inſtead - 


perhaps of 50. No other harm can follow 
| from levying the tax by the capacity of the 
ftill, which leaves no diſcretionary power 
to the officer, inſtead of the preſent mode 
of collection, which does. 


Subjects 
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Subjects of this ſort are perhaps as well 
underſtood in Scotland as in any coun- 
try in Europe, becauſe there are many in- 
genious men in it, whoſe minds are inqui- 
ſitive and active, their imaginations not diſ- 
tracted by the pleaſures of Paris, nor their 
paſſions engaged in the purſuits of the 
party- politics of London, falſely called am- 


bition. Truth follows inquiry, and pre- 


vails: it came lately to be not the ge- 
neral, but the unanimous opinion of Scot- 


land, that there was a radical error in 


the whole ſyſtem of the diftillery laws; 
and that the only way to cure it, was to 
levy the tax all over Britain by the capa- 
city of the ſtill, At a general meeting of 
the landed intereſt of Scotland, compoſed 
of delegates from the counties, and of a 
large aſſembly of men of property, ſome 


weeks ago, the following reſolutions paſſed 


unanimoufly: : 


D © Dep 
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Inner Parhament-houſe, Edinburgh, 
Fan. 11, 17806—At a General Meet- 
* ing of the Landed Intereſt of Scot= 
land, George Buchan-Hepburn of 
* Smeaton, Eſq. choſen Preſes. 


The minutes of the former general 
meeting, the report of the committee, 
and the grounds and reaſons upon which 


© that report was founded, being all read, 
and deliberately conſidered by the meet- 


ing, they unanimouſly approve of the re- 
port, and appoint the thanks of the land- 
* ed intereſt to be given to the gentleman 
* who prepared the grounds and reaſons 
* that have been now read to the meeting. 


* Reſolved, That an application ſhall be 
© made to Parliament for a new law for 
* impoſing a duty, by way of annual li- 
© cence, upon each gallon of the ſtill, ac- 


© cording to its contents, for the whole of the 


© united kingdom (excepting that part of 
Scotland which is comprehended under 
=_ © the 
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© the late diſtillery act, 25th Geo. III. cap. 
* 32d), upon the footing of the other pro- 
« pofattons ſkated in ſaid report; and the 
5 repreſentatives for Scotland in both houſes 
© of parliament are requeſted to give their 
© countenance and ſupport to any bill that 
may be brought into parliament for in- 
* troducing a law upon theſe terms: and 
© as the tendency of this law is to increaſe 
© the agriculture and the population of 
© Great Britain, and to increaſe the con- 
* ſumption of Britiſh grain by annihilating 
the ſmuggling of foreign ſpirits, that the 
© landed intereſt of England ſhall be in- 
© vited to join the landed intereſt of Scot- 


© land in promoting this law. 


Some of the other propoſitions of the 


committee of the landed intereſt, in their 


report to the general meeting, which were 
thus referred to, and approved by the ge- 
neral meeting, were as follows : : 


Article 2d. * Thar the revenue, in place 


* of being levied in the preſent mode, 
D's : * thould 


N. 
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© ſhould be changed to an annual licence, 
to be paid by the diſtiller upon each gal- 
lon of his ſingling and doubling. ia ac- 


20 * to their contents.“ 


Water 9d: That the duty to be fo 
* paid ſhould be go ſhillings upon each 

© gallon, both of the tingling and of the 
, _— ſtills.“ 


In article Ath, it is ſaid, that, among 


other advantages, the following will reſult 


from the mode propoſed, Agriculture and 
« diſtillery will be united to their mutual 
* advantage, whereby the waſte lands will 
be cultivated, and the population of Great 
* Britain increaſed, in an aſtoniſhing de- 
* Free, 


© The trade of diſtilling will be thrown 


open, and every part of the united king- 


* dom will be put upon a fair and an equal 
* footing in the common market of Great 


Britain. 


Article 


D 


5 1 
Article 7th. That 4 provincial law, 
ſuch as was propoſed laſt year, for levy- 
ing the revenue upon the diſtillery of 


Scotland, different from the mode of le- 


< yying the revenue upon the diſtillery of 
England, would be productive of great 


. inequality betwixt the manufacturers in the 


* ſame nation, and, in all probability, would 
create very dangerous conſequences to the 


Nate.“ 


Article 5th. That the ſmalleſt licenſed 

6 ſtill ſhould be reduced from 400 to 30 gal- 
a lons, under this limitation, that no licence 
« ſhould be granted to any perſon for a till 
of 100 gallons or under, unleſs the perſon 


6 deſiring to have the licence ſhould poſleſs 
© farm for which he pays J. 30 ſterling 


of yearly rent; or, if the grounds ſhall 


be his own property, that they ſhall be 
© truly and hora fide worth V/. 30 ſterling 
© yearly, to be aſcertained by trial before 
the ſheriff, or otherwiſe, as the wiſdom 


of Parliament ſhall direct; and when the 
perſon receiving ſuch licence ſhall ceaſe 
"£0 
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© to poſſeſs lands to the value aforeſaid, the 
licence ſhall zp/o facto become void, unleſs 
* ſuch licence ſhall be transferred to the 
* ſucceeding poſſeſſor of the lands.“ 


As the principles on which this laſt reſo- 
lution are founded may not occur af firſt 
ſight to the landed intereſt of England, it 
is right to explain them. When diſtilleries 
are placed in great towns, the manure made 
at them is ſometimes thrown away and not 
uſed at all: it is often not even made, from 
want of ſtraw; and at beſt it improves only 
a ſmall ſpace of land round the town. But 
when they are ſpread through the country, 


all the manure that can be made is made; 


it is all uſed, and it improves every farm 


on which the diſtillery ſtands. Add to this, 
that the farmers grain or ſtraw, when car- 


ried to a diſtillery in a town at a diſtance, 
is loaded with the expence of carriage; but 
when conſumed 1n a diſtillery at home, or 
in its neighbourhood, it is not. It was per- 
ſonally known to ſome of the Committee 
of the General Meeting of the Landed Inte- 
reſt of Scotland, that a ſtill of no more than 

400 


5 


1 

400 gallons will in a year produce dung 
ſufficient to manure 40 Engliſh acres of 
wheat, or 50 of barley. There were well 
vouched data before others, to ſhow that, 
though 160 acres of arable land in Eaſt Lo- 
thian will not yield the farmer an annual 
profit of above L. 160, yet that a diſtillery 
added to it, to feed 8o oxen on a profit of 
L. 8 each, and 200 ſwine on a profit of 
20 ſhillings each, would yield him a gain 
of above C. 800, independent of his profits 
as a diſtiller. The proportions vary be- 
_ tween a great and a ſmall ſtill, only as 
greater and leſſer differ from each other; 
or rather the proportion of advantage lies 
on the ſide of the ſmall ſtill; becauſe, in a 
ſmall ſtill, every thing is ſaved, whereas in 
a great one there is much waſte. In the 
middle parts of America, almoſt every far- 
mer has a ſmall ſtill by his kitchen: fire, as 
regularly as he has a cat or a dog. Many 
hundred ſtills go every year from Glaſgow 
to Virginia and Maryland. In thoſe coun- 
tries, the farmer takes to himſelf the profit of 
diſtilling the produce of his own farm, in- 
| ſtead 
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ſtead of giving away that profit to a diſtiller 
at a diſtance, as is done in England. The 
London diſtillers ſweep the dung of their 
diſtilleries into the common ſewers, or into 
the Thames: but the Americans and 
the Scots convert it into gold ; and the 
counties of England might do ſo too. The 
fifth reſolution of the Committee, which 
was approved by the General Meeting, had 
therefore two views: one was, to combine 
the intereſts of the diſtillery with thoſe of 
agriculture, and the other was, to increaſe 
the revenue ; | becauſe, in this world, a 

great number of ſmalls come to more than 
a ſmall number of greats. In place of ſix 
vaſt diſtilleries in London, they might be 
very numerous in the counties of Britain, 
if the mode of collection was altered. The 
Jandlord would ſoon feel the difference in 


the riſe of his rent-roll, 


The reſolutions above recited were com- 
municated by the Committee named by the 
General Meeting, to the Repreſentatives for 


Bond! in both Houſes of Parliament. But 
* t 
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1 
inſtead of following them forth, a meeting 
of Members of the Houſe of Commons for 
Scotland, whoſe names I know not, drew 
up a Memorial to Mr. Pitt, aſking no more 
than a temporary relief for Scotland, and 
deſired to know when they might wait 
upon him on the ſubject of it. That Me- 
mortal was not communicated to the Com- 
mittee of the Landed Intereſt of Scotland 


by the Meeting of Scots Members; but a 


copy of it was laid on the table of the Com- 
mittee, which was ſaid to have been handed 
there from the Committee of a General 
Meeting of the Farmers in Scotland, who 


have a ſtock purſe raiſed by contribution 
of the different pariſhes of Scotland, and 


employ an Agent at London who had ſent 
the copy to them. But the authenticity of 
it was doubted by the Committee, for which 
I know no reaſon, except that the contents 
of it were probably deemed incredible; 
and therefore I was obliged to apply to 


ſome Members of the Committee of Far- 


mers, and from them got a copy of the 
Memorial, which they averred to be a true 
E one, 
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one. That copy contains the following 
paſſage: 

* That this is a ſubject which requires 
the moſt ſerious deliberation of Parlia- 
* ment, to make /uch laſting arrangements 
* as may be favourable for the ſubjects of 
* all parts of the kingdom, and beneficial to 
© the revenue. g 


But in the mean time, and until ſuch 
© permanent arrangements can be made, the 
© legiſlature will certainly ſee good ground 
© for granting them ſuch immediate tempo- 
* rary relief as will not only remove their 


* preſent diſtreſs, but prevent the loſs of 


* that part of the revenue ariſing from the 


.* exciſe on ſpirits, which muſt be totally 


annihilated, if the conſumption of the 
country is ſupplied with foreign ſmuggled 


* ſpirits, and the home-grown grain ſuffer- 


ed to periſh,? 


The ſtate of the buſineſs ſtands therefore 


now as a treaty with a Miniſter, inſtead of 
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an application to Parliament; and in that 
treaty an experiment, not a cure, a partial 
compromiſe, not a general regulation, or, 
as the Memorial of the Meeting of Scots 
Members very properly expreſſes it, a em- 
porary relief, inſtead of a permanent ar- 
rangement, are aſked. 


If this treaty ſhall end either in a tempo- 


rary relief got for Scotland, or in a perma- 


nent one, giving the tax by the ſtill to 
Scotland alone, but not to Britain; Eng- 
land will loſe the benefit of that mode of 
taxation; and, in both caſes, both England 
and Scotland will ſuffer. It is impoſſible, 
in the nature of things, to collect taxes in 


the ſame kingdom by different modes of 


collection, without the one ſide getting 
the advantage of the other. Either 
the London diſtillers will underſell the 
Scots, by the advantage which a diſere- 
tionary power in the officer, and conſe- 
quently the epportunity of bribing him, 
gives to the London diſtiller; or the Scots 
diſtiller will underſell the Engliſh one, by 
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the ſecurity which a tax by the fill confers 
on the Scots one. One fide will certainly 


cry murder, perhaps both: jealouſy and 


quarrel between the two nations will be 
the conſequence. 


And therefore I, who, when appointed 
a Member of the Committee of the General 
Meeting of the Landed Intereſt of Scotland 


to carry their reſolutions into effect, was 


intruſted with an important and honourable 
branch of duty to ſerve not Scotland 
alone, but Britain; and, in terms of the 
reſolutions of the General Meeting, to invite 
* the landed intereſt of England to join the 
landed intereſt of Scotland” in this com- 
mon cauſe think and feel it my duty to 
let the landed intereſt of Scotland know 


why I humbly am of opinion, THA 


THE LANDED INTEREST OF ENGLAND 
SHOULD OPPOSE THE TEMPORARY RE- 
LIEF FOR SCOTLAND, AND SUPPORT IN 
PARLIAMENT THE PERMANENT AR- 
RANGEMENT OP A TAX BY THE STILL 


FOR BRITAIN, 


The 
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The advantages of a tax by the ſtill to 
the diſtiller, the landed intereſt, and the 


revenue, are as follows: 


6 


ADVANTAGES Tro THE DISTILLER. 


Advantage 1ſt. The diſtiller would be re- 
lieved from the diſcretionary power of the 


officer. There are aſſuredly not two more 


honourable boards in Europe than thoſe of 
exciſe in England and Scotland, and yet 
they have ſometimes executed the ſame law 
in different ways in the ſame kingdom. —The 
act of the fourth of Queen Anne was the 
firſt ſtatute which gave an opportunity for 


the officer to make the trader account by a 


preſumptive charge; that is to ſay, upon a 
calculation and ſuppoſition that a certain 
quantity of grain will produce a certain 


quantity of ſpirits; but it gave a diſcre- 


tionary power to the officer to check that 
mode of accounting by the real produce. 
In conſequence of this diſcretionary power 


the check was not made uſe of (until the 


laſt 
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1 
laſt diſtillery act in the year 1784) againſt 


the London diſtillers aſking permits of ſale, 


but was made uſe of againſt the Scots ones 
aſking them. With the progreſs of arts, 
and ipgenuity in the diſtillery buſineſs, a 
greater quantity of ſpirits came in time to 
be drawn from the ſame quantity of grain 
than had formerly been done, The Lon- 
don diſtiller was permitted to get the be- 
nefit of the increaſe in accounting for the 


duties, but the Scots diſtiller was not; ſo 


that in effect the firſt was rewarded for his 
ingenuity with a bounty, and the laſt pu- 
niſhed with a tax.— Again, the way of exe- 
cuting the diſtillery laws is thus deſcribed by 
the Preſes of the Scats Committee, in his 
printed circular letter to the Scots Repre- 
ſentatives in the Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons : The diſtiller has his houſe poſſeſſed 
© night and day by Exciſe Officers of dif- 
© ferent denominations, and he is frequently 
« ſurveyed ſeventeen times in the twenty- 
* four hours, by a ſucceſhon of officers; 
* which ſo haraſſes him and his ſervants, 
that, independent of accumulating ex- 

| | * pence 


E 
* pence upon him, he cannot go on with his 
manufacture.“ This is no match: the 
officers relieve each other, and can ſleep; 
the diſtiller's ſervants cannot, unleſs he 
puts himſelf to the charge of additional 
ones to {it up all night, whilſt they go to 
i | reſt. It is believed that no ſuch ſeverities 
. are uſed in executing the diſtillery laws in 
L.0ondon.— Again, large quantities of ſpirits 
ſent to London under authority of the Ex- 
ciſe in Scotland, and their ſtrengths aſcer- 
tained with one of the hydrometers re- 
commended and uſed by the Board of 
Exciſe in Scotland, have been ſeized in 
London, becauſe they did not agree with 
the hydrometers uſed there. The preſent 
Secretaries of the Treaſury (I relate it to 
their honour) were ſo ſenſible of the hard- 
ſhip, that they generouſly refuſed to take 
their common fees of office, when the 
orders for reſtitution paſſed through their 
hands. The letter from the Preſes of the 
3 Scots Committee to the Scots Repreſenta- 1 
f tives in Parliament, which I have men- i} 
tioned above, contains theſe words : * The ; 
2 | « diſtiller 1 
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* diſtiller is the only dealer in ſpirits, either 
© domeſtic or foreign, who 1s obliged by 
© ſtatute to reduce his ſpirits by water to a 
* particular fixed ſtrength, which is tried by 
* the hydrometer; and the ſmalleſt variation 
© betwixt the inſtruments conſtructed in 


Scotland and the inſtruments conſtructed 


in England, have, in fact, been the cauſe 


* of large quantities of Scots ſpirits being 


* ſeized in the Thames, upon a variation of 
* ſomething under two per cent. and ſpirits 
to the value of many thouſand pounds 
© were detained for months, whereby the 
©trader ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs. 
« 1/7, In being diſappointed of his market. 
* 2dly, In the out-lay of a very great part 


buſineſs, obliged to go to London, and 
remaining a conſiderable time there, ſoli- 
citing the return of his ſpirits, and which 
was at laſt obtained, only upon the condi- 
tion of his ſatisfying the ſeizure-maker.” 


I give theſe examples, not with a view to 
complain of the Scots Board, who, in 
| checking 


of his ſtock. 3dly, Being taken off his 
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checking the account of the preſumptive 
by the real produce, only exerciſed the 


« diſcretionary powers given to them by 
the act of the fourth of Queen Anne, pro- 


bably had orders from the Treaſury for 


what they did, and were not obliged to 
inquire whether theſe orders were (as was 
ſaid) or were not procured by the ſuggeſ- 


tion of the London diſtillers, to ſecure to 


themſelves, by the advantage which that 
way of accounting gave them, the mono- 
poly of the trade againſt Scotland. —I do 
not complain of the exceſſive watch over 


the Scots diſtillers, when the London ones 


are expoſed to no ſuch ſeverity: on the 


_ contrary, I know that, as long as the tax is 


levied by the quantity and quality of the 
liquor, watching is not only neceſſary, but 
abſolutely neceſſary; for as the operations 


of diſtilling, unlike to thoſe of malting, 


which require ten or twelve days at leaſt 
to be completed, are completed in a ſhort 
ſpace of time; and, as they depend on 


chemiſtry, this ſhort ſpace of time can be 


abridged, and the work accelerated by the 
F power 


EE. 
power of fire; ſo, I ſay, I know that they 


Tequire the continual vigilance of the officer. 


Il do not complain of the abuſe of the 
hydrometer, which, in the above caſes, I 
impute to miſtake, and not to deſign ; be- 
cauſe the inſtrument itſelf 1s an inſtrument 
of miſtake, 


But, what every than of common feeling 
muſt agree with me 1n 1s, that fatal muſt 
be thoſe laws which can put it in the power 


of any man or ſet of men, to create an in- 


equality in taxation between the different 


ſubjects of the ſame king; ſhort-ſighted 
thoſe financiers, and unpolitic thoſe politi- 


cians, who can ſuppoſe that honeſty is for 
ever the quality of one part of the united 
kingdom, and diſhoneſty of the other ; that 
virtue is for ever attached to the capital, in 
all nations the natural ſeat of vice, and de- 


tached from her natural ſeats in the coun- 


try, the common habitations of innocence. 
—Unprovident muſt be thoſe laws, which, 
by laying the tax on quantity and quality, 

require ten ,or twelve officers to collect at 
| one 
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one diſtillery, if they colle it fairly, what 
a tax by the ſtill would require only one 


officer to collect in twenty diſtilleries.— That 


legiſlators muſt be ſtill more ſhort-ſighted, 


; impolitic, and unprovident, who attempt 


to aſcertain the quantum of the tax to be 
levied by an inſtrument, the ſtandard of 
which depends merely on opinion, is ſufh- 


ciently enough defined in no act of parlia- 


ment to ſet the trader on his guard, and 
which philoſophy itſelf cannot aſcertain 
for the hydrometer varies with the accuracy 
of the artiſt who makes it, with the dexte- 
rity and long practice of the officer (often 
a very young awkward and unexperienced 
one) who uſes it, with the climate of dif- 
ferent latitudes, and with the weather in 
the ſame day in the ſame latitude. Even 


the degree of the warmth of the hand in 


holding the veſſel which contains the ſpirit, 
will make a difference in the effect of the 
hydrometer. One of the firſt judges in Eu- 
rope of the powers of nature and of art in 


chemical operations, I mean Dr. Black, pro- 


feſſor of chemiſtry in Edinburgh, gave in 
N F 2 evidence, 
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evidence in the Court of Exchequer there, 


in a trial, the iſſue of which depended on 


the truth of the hydrometer, that, if it was 
corroded, it would be lighter, and make the 
ſpirits appear weaker; that, if hurt even by 
a dimple, it would ſink and make the ſpirits 
appear ſtronger ; that its accuracy, unac- 
companied with a thermometer, could not 
be truſted ; and that it was poſſible to put 
ingredients into the liquor to ſtop its ope- 
rations altogether. A judge who reveres 
an act of parliament, but the laws of juſtice 
more, and who conſiders the object of the 
crown in bringing trials to be juſtice and 
not victory, inſtructed the jury to acquit the 
ſubject, and he was obeyed. 


The golden rule which Lord Bacon lays 


down for the exerciſe of the powers of a 


judge, will, in a degree of no ſmall extent 
to the proſperity of a ſtate, apply to the 
powers entruſted with Revenue Officers, 
optima eſt lex quae minimum relinquit 


judici, optimus judex qui minimum ſibi: 
That is the beſt law which leaves the leaſt 


A | * to 
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© to a judge, and he is the beſt judge who 
leaves the leaſt to himſelf,” It is the ob- 
ſervation of a much wiſer man (if a wiſer 
can be), I mean Tacitus, and which was 


much in the mouth of the late Earl of 


Chatham, when the amendments upon the 
Habeas Corpus Act were in agitation ; 
 miſera ſervitus ubi lex incerta. 


The words of Judge Blackftone, who 


ſurely was no enemy to the revenue or to 


good government, in his Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, vol. i. p. 318, are, 
That the rigour and arbitrary proceedings 
of exciſe laws ſeem hardly compatible 
with the temper of a free nation.“ I 
cannot go ſo far; compulſion and freedom 
are very compatible when compulſion is 
neceſſary, but very incompatible indeed 


when it is not neceſſary. There are two 


ways of levying the diſtillery duty; the 
one is eaſy, and of which nobody will 
complain ; the other (to make uſe of Judge 
Blackſtone's words) rigid and arbitrary. 
Strange that a nation, wiſe and high-ſpirited 
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like the Engliſh, ſhould heſitate a moment 1 
which to prefer, when both are in their | 
choice ! F 
Advantage 2d, The quality of corn- f 
ſpirits would be improved. f 
Of all the chemical arts, none are more | 


ſuſceptible of improvement than thoſe of 
fermentation and diſtillation, The laſt of 
theſe arts was not even known to the an- 
cients, and they are till but in their in- 
fancy. At preſent a diſtiller pays duty by 
the waſh, to wit, 5d. on the gallon. In 
order to leſſen that duty, he makes the waſh 
as faſt, and conſequently as ſtrong as he 
can, the certain conſequence of which is, 
that he is injured, both in quantity and 
quality. If he was left at liberty to make 
the waſh as weak as he pleaſed, which would 
be the conſequence of a tax by the ſtill, he 
would gain two gallons more of ſpirits on 
a quarter of grain, The quality would be 
amended in a ſtill greater proportion; for 
ſpirits are ſofter or harſher to the taſte, juſt 
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in proportion as the waſh is ſtrong or weak. 
In theſe loſſes, the nation loſes, juſt in the 


ſame proportion that he does, by waſte, and 


loſs of character to a great national com- 


modity, When the diſtiller draws 14 gal- 


lons of waſh inſtead of 16, from a quarter 


of grain, the nation loſes preciſely one- 
eighth part of what ought to be the produce 
of the Britiſh diſtillery, and one-eighth 


part of the grain that is conſumed in it. 
Again, his time and ingenuity are employed 
in contrivances, to avoid paying the full 
duties, and not to excel his neighbour in 


his buſineſs. But let him work as he 
pleaſes, faſt or ſlow, ſtrong or weak, and, 
like other men, whoſe minds and whoſe 
fortunes are at eaſe, he will improve and 
excel. Let the law protect, not hurt the 
Britiſh artizans, and they will beat all Eu- 
rope in the contrivances of art. In Spain, 


Portugal, and the other ſouthern countries 


of Europe, there is ſcarcely a man knowing 
in mechanics or chemiſtry to be found. 
The northern kingdoms are almoſt as ig- 
norant. The poſleſſion of the uſeful arts 
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18 
is confined to Holland, Germany, France, 
and the Britiſh dominions. The Dutch 
know the arts of diſtillation well, and gain 
by them ; but they have neither grain nor 
fuel at home. The ingenuity of Germany 
is, with ſome exceptions, more in prac- 
tice than in theory; and in France, with 
ſome exceptions, more in theory than in 
practice. Ingenuity in the laſt of theſe 
countries 18 employed more in writing 


books than in any thing elſe, the rules of 


which whoſoever follows would be ruined, 
and is, for the moſt part, confined to the 
walls of academies. But there is more 
practical ingenuity in Britain alone than in 
all the reſt of the univerſe put together. 
Such a man as Mr. Wedgewood uſurps in 
a manner the province of a higher order 
of beings; he may be ſaid in manufacture 
to be a Creator. In ſuch a country, the 
progreſs of ingenuity can be retarded by 
the laws only. The Dutch draw ſpirits not 
only of a better quality, but in a greater 
quantity, to the extent of four or five gal- 


lons, from a quarter of our own grain, than 


we 
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we do; ( Vide the Reaſons annexed to the 
te Report of the Scots Committee.”) Why? 


| becauſe, as that Report well obſerves, the 


Dutch diſtiller is under no locks and ſeals 
of the officer, nor the infinity of other fet- 


ters of the Britiſh exciſe. The diſtillers 


can work when they pleaſe, and how they 
pleaſe. The hydrometer is unknown in 
that country, 


Advantage 3d. The ſmuggling of fo- 
reign ſpirits will be prevented. 


There is one, and but one way to pre- 
vent the ſmuggling of foreign ſpirits, which 
1s to make our own ſpirits cheaper than 
foreign ones. At preſent, the diſtiller pays 
five taxes: one to the king; a ſecond to 
his ſervants, to bribe them not to inform 
the officer; a third to the officer not to in- 
form his ſuperiors; a fourth in the loſs of 
time to himſelf, his ſervants, and work, in 


performing ſome parts of his work, not 


when he pleaſes, but when the officer 
pleaſes ; and a fifth, in the expence, loſs of 
| G | time, 
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time, and vexation which falls upon him 
when diſputes happen between him and 
the exciſe, which are conſiderable, even when 
he is ſucceſsful, but are often attended with 
his ruin, if judgment goes againſt him. 
The extent of fines and forfeitures, with 
the expences accompanying them, are, I 
am afraid, far more confiderable than the 
nation has any idea of. A great ſhare of 
them goes to the officer; in Scotland a 
ſmall ſhare to the King, but of which he 
gets nothing; and all of them are real taxes 
en ſome body or other. Now, if the 
amount of the laſt four of theſe five taxes 
were thrown into one bag, I imagine they 
would far outweigh the fifth in another 
bag. But collect the tax by the ſtill, and 
the manufacture will pay only one tax 
inſtead of five. 


One of the moſt laudable purſuits of the 
Scots Committee, was to endeavour to find 
out the exact point of taxation, at which 
the King might be ſecured of a large re- 
venue, and. yet the manufacturer be enabled 
8 to 
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to underſell the ſmuggler of foreign ſpi- 
ritss The reſult of the inquiry came 
out as follows : Foreign gin is ſelling at 
preſent in the northern parts of Scotland 
at the unconceivably low price of 25. 6d. 
per gallon (a price not much greater than 
the duties on our own ſpirits), and brandies 
not much higher, which is near fifty per 
cent. cheaper than Britiſh ſpirits can be 
fold for; and the ſea coaſts, and even the 
interior parts of the country, are inun- 
dated with them. The reaſon is obvious: 
a ſmuggler, in calculating his profit and 
loſs, takes into the account the riſk of 
ſeizure by ſea, and the riſk of ſeizure by 
land; to avoid the danger of which, he 
pays largely to ſhipmaſters, helpers of all 
kinds, and carriers. But the late a& of 
parliament which ordered ſmuggled ſpirits 
to be ſtaved, ſaved the ſmuggler all this 
trouble and expence, becauſe the officer 
was not animated to ſeize when he was to 
get nothing, or almoſt nothing, by it. In 
ſhort, the diſcouragement of the officer to 
do his duty, when he was to get no ſhare 
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of the ſeizure, was an encouragement to 
the ſmuggler. It was a bounty to France 
and Holland againſt Britain, I know very 
well that there were evils in giving the of- 
ficer a ſhare of the ſeizure, which called 
for remedies. But theſe remedies might 
have been found out, without waſting and 
deſtroying a valuable commodity, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the common underſtand- 
ings of by-ſtanders, and creating a torpor 
and lethargy in officers, inſtead of aQi- 
vity and vigilance. But, as that regula- 
tion will probably be repealed, we inquired 
into the common price of {ſmuggled ſpirits 
before that act was made, and found that 
the price of gin had been about 5s. and of 
brandy about 6s. 64d. per gallon. Now, 

in order to bring the price of Britiſh 
| ſpirits lower than that price, we calculated 
the tax on a ſtill at 305. per gallon, to be 
ninepence on the gallon of ſpirits, and 
adding that to one ſhilling and ninepence, 
which is the preſent ſelling price for ex- 
portation at the port of London, it comes 
out that the ſelling price might be 25. 64. 


the 
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the gallon ; a difference between the price 
of foreign and home ſpirits, which could 
not fail to drive foreign ſpirits off the Bri- 
tiſh coaſts, inſtead of their being ſtaved 
there, for which foreigners are much 
obliged to us, and laugh at us when they 
hear of it, becauſe they know that an old 
quantity deſtroyed, will require a new 
quantity to ſupply its place. 


I do not ſay that thirty ſhillings a gallon 
on the ſtill would have laid ninepence a 
gallon on the liquor. If there be an error 
in the calculation in that reſpect, the com- 
mittee were led into it by calculations which 
the London diſtillers were ſaid to have 
made up for the Scots ones, in the courſe 
of a late treaty between them. But it is 
of little conſequence ; becauſe the tax on the 
ſtill can be conſiderably heightened, and 
yet the point hit, at which a great revenue 


can be inſured to the King, and a certainty 


of underſelling the ſmuggler of foreign ſpi- 
rits be inſured to the home- manufacturer. 
I thought, and always ſaid in public and 

. in 
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in private, although, unfortunately, I was 
not liſtened to, that the tax offered of thirty 
ſhillings a gallon was too little; that the 
manufacture could bear twenty, or even 
thirty ſhillings more, and yet riſe triumphant 
over the manufacture of Holland and 
France; that it was imprudent in the Scots 
to be haggling upon terms with the Mini- 
ſter, if it was true, as was ſaid (of which 1 
know nothing), that he was ſurrounded 
with London diſtillers, and the connections 
of London diſtillers; that, on the contrary, 
by generoſity on their fide, they ſhould 
ſhame him into generoſity on his ſide, But 
when, in this Addreſs, I now apply my- 
{elf to the landed intereſt of England, 
I fay, that they ſhould meet their Mini- 
ſter like men, and, in juſtice to him 
and to themſelves, ſhould put it in his 
power to go to Parliament, and ſay with 
honour to him and his ſtation, that al- 
though he had conſented to alter the ſyſtem 
of collecting the diſtillery duties, he had 
altered it for the emolument of the reve- 


nue, 
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tl 


nue, and to raiſe the as of the coun- 
try gentlemen of England. 


Advantage 4th. Britain, inſtead of im- 
porting foreign ſpirits from abroad, will ex- 
port her's to foreign countries, by which 
her ſhipping will be increaſed, as well as 
her manufacture. 


The Dutch pay the Engliſh tax of 13 5s. 
7 d. and 16-20ths upon Britiſh coals uſed 
in their diſtilleries, beſides the prime coſt 
at the coal hill, carriage to the ſea, freight, 


_ commiſſion, inſurance, and carriage from 


the ſea; all which added together, bring 
them above 1000 per cent. dearer than we 
pay for them. They purchaſe malt from 
England, in which, in addition to its ori- 
ginal value, there is added carriage to the 
| ſea, freight, commiſſion, inſurance, and 
carriage from the ſea: notwithſtanding 
which two diſadvantages on the two great 
materials employed in the manufacture of 
_ ſpirits, the Dutch are enabled to make ſpi- 


Tits of our own grain, and to ſmuggle them . 


with 


13 


with profit on our own coaſts. Can any 


thing but improvident laws be the cauſe of 
ſo ſingular a circumſtance? But the ſame 
laws which when improvident created the 
evil, can when provident remove it. 


On this head a flattering range of in- 


quiry opened itſelf to the views of the Com- 


mittee. We wiſhed to aſcertain with pre- 
ciſion, whether it was not in the power of 
Parliament, by proper encouragements to 
the diſtillery of Britain, to inſure the ex- 
clufive markets of Europe in the North, 
and of Africa in the South, to the Britiſh 
diſtiller. Our ambition was ſtopped. Time 
failed us. Our tenants were at our doors 
imploring for protection againſt the mono- 
poly of the London diſtillers, and declaring 
their inability to pay their rents ſince the 
Scots diſtilleries had ſtopped. In ſuch a 
ſituation we could not do what we wiſhed 
to do before we made our report, that is, to 
have got the prices of ſpirits upon an ave- 
rage of years in different parts of the world, 
and to have been informed of the regulations 

concerning 
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concerning them in the different countries in 
which they were made, in order to know 
if the ſpirits of other countries might not 
combat ours in point of price, by regula- 
tion againſt regulation. But I believe there 
was not one of the Committee who was not 
ſatisfied in his own mind, that it was in the 
power of Britons, aided by Parliament, to 


drive Dutch gin out of Germany, and 


French brandy out of the Baltic. 


OBSERVATION - COMMON TO THESE 
Two Lasr ADVANTAGES. 


There are + perſons in this country, 
and I doubt not in England too, mighty 
wiſe in their own eyes, but mean in mine, 
who think and dare to ſay, that inveſtiga- 
tions to prove the probability of Britiſh ſpi- 
rits being afforded cheaper in Britain and 
elſewhere, than French ones, are uncover- 
ing tender ground, at a time when a com- 
mercial treaty is in dependence with France, 
one of whole chief views in liſtening to 
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that treaty muſt be, the hope of finding a 
vent for her ſpirits in Britain, This is a 
compliment which will not be thought a 
very courtly one by the perſon to whom it 
is meant to be paid. For it ſuppoſes, that 
he means to ſacrifice the diſtilleries of Bri- 
tain to the brandies of France, and to raiſe 
the manufactures of another country on 
the ruins of his own, leſt his doing other- 
wiſe ſhould provoke a nation, whoſe pride 
# was the glory of his father to pull down. 


ADVANTAGES To THE FARMER, 


The profit of the farmer, and the rent- 
roll of the landlord will be raiſed. | 


The advantages of a diſtillery on a farm 
are the following: It fattens many oxen 
and ſwine, by which the price of butcher- 
meat is kept moderate, for the benefit of 
the labourer, and the cheapneſs of labour. 
It ſupplies food for the horſes and cows 
(and, to my own experience, even to the 


ſheep) of the farm, by which it leſſens the 
| expence 


1 

expence of draught in the firſt, and of but- 
ter, milk, and cheeſe, in the ſecond caſe.— 
It raiſes a quantity of manure for the land. 
— The crop which it chiefly requires is bar- 
ley, and the cleaning the land neceſſary to 
prepare it for barley, makes it produce for 
the crop of that year, and two crops after 
it, more than it would have produced in the 
common way of culture in half a dozen.— 
It preſents a market to the farmer which 
he had not before.—That market is regu- 
lar, becauſe it keeps pace with the progreſs 
of the diſtillery ; hence his grain will be 
kept conſtantly at an equal rate in its price, 
inſtead of ſtarting ſometimes too high, and 
falling ſometimes too low, as it does now; 
variations which diſturb the farmer in his 
projects and exertions, becauſe they ſome- 
times tempt him to overſtock the market, 
and at other times frighten him from even 
ſupplying it; the farmer finds that market 
at his hand, inſtead of being obliged to car- 
ry his grain to a market at a diſtance, at 
home, or to export it to other countries, to 
enable them, by the aid of a bounty, to eat 
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bread cheaper than he does :—and yet that 
foreign market will ſtill be preſerved to 
him, only with this difference in favour of 


his country, that it will be exported in a 
manufactured, not a raw ſtate. 


Suppoſe the ſtills of London made up 
100,000 gallons, and that every 400 gal- 
lons would manure 40 acres of wheat, and 
that the produce was G. 10 extraordinary 
an acre; then the dung thrown into the 
common ſewers, or into the Thames, is an 
annual loſs of £.100,000 to the nation. 
But as the diſtillers of London make up 
much more than 100,000 gallons, the loſs 
is much greater: and if all the diſtilleries of 
Britain were to center in London, which 
they aſſuredly will do, if the preſent mode 
of collection be not altered, then the loſs 
to the nation, in the food of the people, 
would be annually C. 345,000. | 


If it ſhall be the effect of taxing ſpirits 
by the ſize of the ſtill, to ſtop the ſmug- 


gling of foreign ſpirits, it will do fo imme- 
5 diately, 


I 


diately, if it does ſo at all. In that caſe, 
there will be an immediate annual market 
opened for more than . 400, ooo worth 
of Britiſh grain. The Scots Committee, in 
the courſe of their inquiries, had reaſon to 
believe, that conſierably above five millions 
of foreign ſpirits were annually ſmuggled 
into Great Britain. Now, ſuppoſe the ſell- 
ing price of Engliſh grain to be 1/. 4s. 
per quarter, and the quarter to give only 15 
gallons of ſpirits; then to ſupply the place 
of the ſmuggled ſpirits there would be re- 
quired 333,333 quarters of grain to be ma- 
nufactured into Britiſh ſpirits, and conſe- 
quently a new demand for Britiſh grain to 
the extent of G. 400,000 a year. 


ADVANTAGE ro run REVENUE. 


Advantage iſt. The expence of col- 
lecting the revenue of diſtillery will be di- 
miniſhed. In the country in which I now 
write, there are ſometimes a number of offi- 

cers employed, * and day, in guarding 
5 one 
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one diſtillery: but if the tax by the ſtill took 


place, one officer might ſurvey twenty di- 


ſtilleries in one day; becauſe he would have 


nothing to do in making his rounds, but 


to ſtoop his head, and look at the ſtamp on 


the ſtill. 


Advantage 2d. Frauds againſt the officer 


would be rendered almoſt impoſſible; be- 


cauſe, if the meaſure of the ſtill be once 
taken, it cannot be altered without the of- 


ficer's perceiving it. 


Advantage 3d. The revenue will be in- 
creaſed. 


This is a certain conſequence from the 
extenſion and proſperity of manufacture, 
agriculture, commerce, and ſhipping. But 
I confine my view to the increaſed revenue 


to ariſe from the diſtillery alone. 


The moſt cautious way of proceeding to 
find out what a tax will yield for the fu- 


ture, is to inquire what it ſhould produce 


now, 


LL : 
now, if no frauds were made uſe of to 
elcape from it. 


The preſent frauds againſt the tax on 
ſpirits, ariſe either from the ſmuggling 
of foreign, or from eluding the duties of 
the home-made ſpirits. The ſmuggled fo- 
reign ſpirits being conſiderably above five 
million of gallons, the duties loſt on them, 


at 25, 1 d. per gallon, are above . 500,000 


It is more difficult to know the amount 
of what is loſt by the other ſpecies of abuſe, 
yet not impoſſible. The only information 
hitherto laid before the Public, to enable it 
to form a judgment on this head, are the 
Reports of the Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons two years ago upon ſmuggling. 
That Committee, in their firſt Report to the 
Houſe, of 24th December 1783, ſay, That 
they had reaſon to believe, that the quan- 
tity of ſpirits annually ſent from Scotland 
into England alone, exceeded the whole 
quantity which paid duty in Scotland; from 

| which 


ES 1 
which a concluſion might at firſt ſight be 
drawn, that what was conſumed in Scotland 
had paid noduty at all; and that from one 
Place in England (meaning Briſtol) there 
were removed to London in one year above 
three times the quantity of Britiſh ſpirits 
more than paid Britiſh duties. What the 
amount of the frauds in the London diſtil- 
leries were is not known; becauſe the di- 
ſtilleries of that city were not put to the 
ſame teſt by the Committee of the Houſe 
with thoſe of Scotland and Briſtol, by a 
compariſon of the ſtock made with the ſtock 
ſent out by permit. And as long as the laws 
ſtand as they do, and are executed as they 
are; and as long as Committees ſhall con- 
fine their inveſtigation of frauds to Scotland 
and Briſtol, but paſs over the ſecrets of the 
grand ſeat of the Britiſh diſtillery at Lon- 
don, where it was not impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
frauds might have been committed as well 
as elſewhere, that amount will probably 
never be known. But the concluſion 
which might have been drawn from the 
above Report of the Committee of the Houſe 
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of the 24th December 1783, was, in fo far 
as related to Scotland, diſproved by a ſub- 
ſequent Report, which ſhewed that the 
Committee had not taken into their conſi- 
deration ſome circumſtances relating to the 
mode of collecting the Scots duties, which 
had not been explained to them, but which 
have been ſince fully explained, to the ſa- 
tisfaction of every unprejudiced perſon, by 
Mr. Roſs, in his late able pamphlet, entitled, 
©< The Preſent State of the Diſtillery of 
&* Scotland.” —But I do not pretend either 
to aſperſe or to vindicate the honour of 
either country: I do, in my conſcience, be- 
lieve, that London, Scotland, Briſtol, all 
defrauded the revenue alike ; and they will 
for ever continue to do ſo, until a mode of 
collection, that opens a door to an infinity 
of frauds, ſhall be aboliſhed. 


This Report, therefore, cannot lead us to 
the knowledge of what we want. But 
there is another way of getting at it: the 
Boards, the Treaſury, and Parliament, in 
| laying a duty lately on ſtills in the High- 
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lands of Scotland, calculated (as may be 
ſeen in the Statute), that a 40 gallon till 
would yield 1660 gallons of pure ſpirits, 
from 250 bolls of barley, or 1 500 buſhels of 
malt, of the grain of the Highland counties. 
Now, if a ſtill of 40 gallons produces from 
Highland grain 1660 gallons of pure ſpi- 
rits, the whole diſtillery of Britain, amount- 
Ing to 345,000 gallons of ſtills (excluſive 
of Fairntoſh ſtills), ſhould have produced 
fourteen millions three hundred and ſeven- 
teen thouſand five hundred gallons of ſpirits, 
and brought a revenue at the duty of 25. 
I d. per gallon, of one million four hundred 
and ninety-one thouſand four hundred and 
ſix pounds, or near to a million and a half. 
The calculation in the Highlands goes up- 
on a ſuppoſition, and I believe a very juſt 
one, that a Scots boll of Highland grain 
will yield ſix gallons 16-25ths of ſpirits, 
and conſequently that an Engliſh quarter, 
which 1s one-fourth more than a Scots boll, 
will yield ſomewhat more than eight gal- 
lons. But grain of England, and of the 
low country of Scotland, produces, upon 


an 
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an average of both countries, about 16 gal- 

lons of ſpirits from a quarter of grain; that 
is to ſay, about double of what Highland 
grain produces; and therefore the ſuppoſed 
produce of the 345,000 gallons of ſtills, to 
wit, 14,217,500 gallons of ſpirits, ſhould 
be doubled; and then the revenue ſhould 
have been near three millions; that is to 
ſay, above ſeven times more than it has 
produced upon an average of years ſince 


the high duties were laid on. Upon theſe 


principles, the remaining ſix-ſevenths, or 
about two millions ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, is the ſum of which government 
has been defrauded, and for ever will be 
defrauded, though all the chymiſts, diſtil- 
lers, and revenue officers of Europe ſhould 
lay their heads together to contrive checks 
to protect it, as long as the tax ſhall be 
collected by the quantity and quality of 
the liquor. The ſum may appear enor- 
mous : but the buſineſs of the Britiſh di- 
ſtillery is far greater than Miniſters and 
Treaſury-boards have hitherto been permit- 


ted to know, 
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It may be objected to the above calcu+ 
lation, that the produce of the 345,000 
gallons of ſtills is over- rated, becauſe there 
is no allowance given for thoſe which were 
not always employed. Anſwer iſt. The 
Boards, the Treaſury, and the Parliament, 
did not, in their calculations upon the 
Highland ſtills, make that allowance more 
than I do. Anſwer 2d. If I have over- 
rated the produce of a ſtill in a ſmall degree, 
I have under-rated the produce in another 
reſpect in a great degree. For it is noto- 
rious to all, and will be denied by none, 
that a 40 gallon ſtill will produce far more 
from Highland grain than 1660 gallons in 
a year. That act of parliament was made 
to ſhow indulgence to a part of the iſland, 
which, from the coldneſs of the climate, can- 
not ſubſiſt without the uſe of ſpirits. The 
act itſelf ſuppoſes that the ſtill will produce 
more than the number of gallons allowed 
by the act; for it makes proviſion for the 
officers charging the overplus; and accor- 
dingly many Highland ſtills are at this 


hour charged with that overplus, having 


exhauſted 


Bs 
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exhauſted the credit which the act allows 
them. I have ſeen an opinion, ſaid to have 
been written by a very honourable and 
able gentleman in the employment of the 
Exciſe here, I mean Mr. Bonar, that a 
fill will produce much more than I have 
brought out, by chuſing an act of parlia- 
ment for my ſtandard of calculation. And 
indeed from my own obſervation on diſtil- 
leries on my eſtate, I know that the calcu- 
lation, if tried by the ſtandard of expe- 
rience, would be found to have ſtated the 
produce of a ſtill too low; the conſequence 
is, that the frauds againſt the Revenue muſt 
have been proportionally greater. 


The apparent extravagance of the ſums 
which the foregoing calculations will prove 
government to have loſt by the preſent 
ſyſtem of the diſtillery laws, will be at- 
tempted to be checked by comparing them 
with the produce of the malt-duties and 
brewery-duties : and it will be aſked, how 
ſhould the tax upon the diſtillery have pro- 
duced ſo much, when the malt-tax and the 

: brewery- 
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brewery-tax produce ſo much leſs? This 
is to check the accounts of one defaulter by 
| thoſe of another. The malt and brewery 
duties are defrauded to a great extent, and 
for reaſons, ſome of which are {imilar to 
thoſe which have been attended with fimi- 
lar effects in the diſtillery. But that ex- 
tent will never be known, until brewers 
are taxed by tlie capacity of their veſſels, a 
thing not impoſſible to be accompliſhed, 
and the maltſters are taxed in ſome ſuch 
way, a thing not impoſſible neither. But, 
in the mean time, let an account be ſtated, 
in which, on one ſide, the number of in- 
habitants in Britain, with the number of 
bottles of malt- liquor which each may be 
ſuppoſed to drink in a year, and the quan- 
tum of duty which ſhould have ariſen 
from thence, may be placed; and on the 
other ſide, the quantum of duty that really 
has ariſen. The balance will ſhow that the 
propoſed check needs a check. The na- 
tion is blind to the immenlity of its own 
reſources, from the tax on malt, beer, and 
ſpirits, if they were truly brought to the 

| Treaſury, 
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Treaſury, by a mode of collection almoſt 
incapable of being defrauded.—In' moſt 
European nations there are taxes upon 
butchers meat; and from thence the quan- 
tity of butchers meat eat in other countries 
might be known. But, if that amount 
was known, and compared with what is 
conſumed in England, the ſuperior quantity 
eat in this laſt country over any other 
in Europe of the ſame number of peo- 
ple, would appear incredible. Why ? be- 
cauſe England has not only more wealth, 
but that wealth is more equally divided, 
and runs more through all ranks, than 
in any country in the world. The ſame 
wealth, and equality of its diviſion, added 
to the right of every man to do what he 
Pleaſes, which makes him think that the 
enjoyment of freedom conſiſts in the in- 
dulgence of vice, are the cauſes why there 
are more malt liquors and more ſpirituous 
liquors drunk in England, than in one half 
of Europe. The porters of London drink 
more porter in ſix months, than all the 
gentlemen of Paris do of the fineſt wines 
in the univerſe in a year. 
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The above mode of diſcovering the ex- 
tent of the diſtillery frauds, if it be a juſt 
one, lays the ſaddle on the right horſe; for, 
even ſuppoſing that the whole conſump- 
tion of Scotland paid no duties, as was er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſed in the Report of the 
Committee to the Houſe of Commons, and 
that the Briſtol people ſent to London three 
times more than they pay duties for; yet 
ſtill there would remain a monſtrous ba- 
lance in which government has been in- 
jured, and which balance can lie no where 
but at the door of the London diſtillers, 
although they are ready to cry, ſtop 
© thief,” againſt the whole of one of his 


Majeſty's kingdoms. 


If the London diſtillers think, that I have 
done them injuſtice in ſuppoſing that they 
have had any ſhare in this abſtraction 
from the public revenue, they may eaſily 
juſtify themſelves; they have only to 


move the Houſe of Commons, that an 


account from the Board of Exciſe be laid 
before the Houſe for ſome years prior to 


November 1784, not leſs than three of 
their 


TY 


their ſtocks that paid duties, and of their 


| Rocks permitted out by the rectifiers. If the 
quantum of the ſtocks that paid duties, and 
of the ſtocks ſent out by permit, balance 
each other, the London diſtillers are free of 
imputation. If they do not balance each 
other, the imputation is juſt. At the ſame 
time, although the difference in the balance 
will aſcertain a great deal, yet it will not 
aſcertain the whole extent of the abſtrac- 
tion; becauſe the quantities conſumed in 
raw ſpirits, by druggiſts, chemiſts, and 
others, and the quantities for which the 
rectifiers have not taken permits, for the 
conſumption of London, which muſt be 
very great, will not appear in the account 
againſt the diſtillers. But if the diſtillers 
ſhall avoid to move for any ſuch account 
to be laid before the Houſe ; then it will 
become the duty of any friend to the revenue 
of England, or of any friend to the landed 
entereſt of England, to throw down the 


gauntlet in the common cauſe of both, and to 


move for that account. 


K | But, 
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But, whether the fault be laid at the 
door of Scotland, London, or Briſtol, in 
times paſt, it is plain that it may be pre- 
vented for the future by adopting a mode 
of collection that is ſubject to no abuſe. 


The true ſinking fund to pay the na- 
tional debt lies not in borrowing with the 
one hand, to pay with the other; but in 
making effectual the taxes that are, not in 
looking about for thoſe that are not in ex- 
iſtence. Suppoling the ſmuggling of fo- 
reign ſpirits was prevented to a conſiderable 
degree, though not entirely; and that only 
55,000 gallons in new Britiſh ſtills were 
employed to ſupply in Britiſh ſpirits, the 
deficiency, which would make the whole 
ſtills in Great Britain to amount to 400, ooo; 
and that a tax of . 3 per gallon was paid 
for the licence; then the tax going into 
the Treaſury would amount to . 1,200,000 
a year; and twice that ſum would be 
. ſaved to the ſubjects, who at preſent pay 
to others what Parliament intended they 


I | ſhould 
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mould pay to the King. To this ſhould 


be added . 3 a gallon upon the 10,000 
gallons of Ferintoſh ſtills, which formerly 
paid. nothing, and the whole revenue to 
government would be J. 1,230,000; which 
is about three times as much as it has pro- 
duced upon an average of years ſince the 
high duties were laid on. 


OBJECTIONS. 


Objection 1ſt. The diſtillers, by working 
night and day, in order to get the greater 
benefit of the licence, will make ſuch a 
quantity of ſpirits in the firſt year as will 
ſupply the demand of the next, and thus 
pay no tax the ſecond year, 


Anſwer. This is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that they will hardly be able the firſt 
year to ſupply the new demand created, by 
beating the ſmuggling of foreign ſpirits out 
of the field. Theſe, as has been ſaid, 
amount to conſiderably more than five 

| NS. millions 
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millions of gallons, and will require at 
leaſt 333, ooo quarters of grain, at (ſup- 
poſing only) fifteen gallons to the quarter, 
to make them. Now, where is this barley 
to be found ? Not ſurely in Britain ; for 
there is not ſo much annually exported 
from Britain. But, if the diſtiller can 
hardly find grain to ſupply the demand of 
one year, and one-fifth or ſixth part over, 
where 1s he to find grain for the con- 
ſumption of two years, and two fifths or 
ſixths over? There is not as much grain 
on all the ſea-coaſts of Europe, within 
the reach of Britain, as would enable him 
to do ſo.— But ſuppoſing the diſtillers 
were to aim at laying up a ſupply of ſpirits, 
if not to the extent of the conſumption of 
the whole of the ſecond year, yet to the 
extent of the conſumption of a part of it, 
they muſt go abroad for the grain; and 
then they would find in the advanced price 
aſked by foreigners upon a new demand, 
in the vaſt out-lay of money required to 
buy grain, and to work it up, in the loſs of 
intereſt of that money, in waſte, in cel- 

EI I larage, 


0 1 
larage, and in the uncertainty of the 
market, from the danger of other ſpecu- 
lators playing the fool as well as them- 
ſelves; I fay, in all theſe things, they 
would ſoon find a cure for their ſpecula- 
tions. | 


Beſides, the revenue always finds re- 
ſources againſt the advantages taken of it- 
ſelf. The diſtiller might by law be diſabled 
from carrying on his works, or conveying 
them to another perſon, for two or three 
years, if he did not renew his annual li- 
cence; and then he would be a fool indeed, 
if, for a momentary gain, he ſhould ſubmit 
to a laſting loſs. 


Objection 2d. The cheapneſs of ſpirits 
would hurt the health and morals of the 
people. | 


Anſwer. Ought we to keep the price of 
proviſions high, leſt the people of England 
become gluttons ? Shall we never leſſen the 
duty on porter, left the porters of London 


get 


CL 2 1 
get drunk with it? Should we diſcourage 
the breed of ſpirit in horſes, leſt they break 
the necks of their maſters ?—Do French 
brandy, or Dutch gin, hurt the health and 
the morals of the people of England, leſs 
than Britiſh corn-ſpirits? Does not the 
cheapneſs of a pleaſure generally make men 
indifferent about it? When an Engliſh re- 
giment goes to Gibraltar or the Welt In- 
dies, the men are for the firſt month or 
two, continually fuddled with wine or rum, 
on account of the novelty of their cheap- 
neſs: but, when the charm of novelty goes 
off, they become ſober again. The brandy 


and wine countries are the ſobereſt in Eu- 


rope. A Dutchman, who can drink gin 
very cheap, prefers to it a beverage made 
of fermented oats. An American, who 
has a ſtill at his elbow, ſeldom taſtes its 
contents, but to know how much it will 
bring in a market. 


Objection 3d. It will be difficult to know 
the power of a ſtill, and conſequently to 


know che tax proportioned to that power, 
which 


1 


which ſhould be laid on the gallon of the 


Anſwer. He who makes this objection, 
whoever he be, if it be to one in power, 
means to deceive and hoodwink the man 
whom he pretends to befriend. There was 
no dificulty found 1n diſcovering the power 
of a ſtill, when the tax was laid on the 
Highland ftills. A few experienced diſtil- 
lers, or even a few of their clerks, could 


do the ſame thing again, upon a larger and 
leſs local ſcale. 


Thoſe who have ſmall ſtills will indeed 
fay, that they ſhould pay leſs than the 
great ones; and thoſe who have great ſtills 
will ſay, that they ſhould pay leſs than the 
{mall ones. Their common enemies will 
foment, and try to make advantage of the 
diviſion, But, upon inveſtigation among 
chemiſts and diſtillers, and above all among 
men of plain ſenſe and obſervation, it will 
be found, that they ſhould pay all equally 
in proportion to the ſize of their ſtills, 


Objection 


E 

Objection 4th. The revenue will be 
expoſed to unuſual fraud if ſmall ſtills are 
authoriſed: they will be changed for 
greater; ſmall ſtills by law will open a 
door to ſmall ſtills againſt law, and the 
waſh will be privately conveyed from the 
one to the other. : 


— Anſwer. Theſe imaginary dangets are 
ſaid to have been ſuggeſted at the Trea- 
fury, probably by the London diſtillers, to 
get a monopoly of the trade to themſelves 
againſt Scotland, and perhaps by the great 
Scots diſtillers, to get a monopoly of the 
trade againſt their poorer brethren. Stills 
are compoſed of two parts, the caldron and 
the worm; the caldron is of copper, the 
worm is of lead. Theſe are not made in 
unſeen places, but in towns, in the ſhops of 
copperſmiths, and manufacturers of lead, 
different, and often diſtant from each other. 
Theſe cannot be concealed ; the very ſound 

of the hammer is an informer againſt the 


copper-ſ{mith, Both the maker of the cal- 
dron, 


tie T7 
dron, and of the worm, might be obliged 
to take out licences, be put under the ſur- 
vey of the officer, and obliged to account 
for all the ſtills that they make. Every 
caldron and worm ſhould have the maker's 
name ſtamped on it; the time it was ſent 
off; the perſon it was ſent to: it ſhould 
not be removable from the diftillery but in 
fight of the officer, nor transferred to an- 
other without a new ſtamp ſimilar to the 
former. The ſtill might be built up almoſt 
to the lip, with ſtone and lime, or brick 
and lime, and girt with bars of iron, on 
which locks might be faſtened ; and ſtamps, 
ſeals, and letters, in the officer's hand-writ- 
ing, affixed to both. With theſe precau- 
tions, it would not be poſſible to deceive 
the officer. 


It is not true, that allowing ſmall ſtills 
by law will open a door to unentered ſtills 
againſt law, more than at preſent. The 
door is already open, and many ſmall un- 
entered ſtills are now uſed; becauſe no 

L ſtamps 
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ſtamps are required. But if ſtamps were 
required upon all ſtills, and the copper- 
ſmith and worm-maker put under ſurveys, 
the door would be ſhut even againſt thoſe 
which at preſent are illegally made uſe of. 
The chief dangers of the abuſe of ſmall 
ſtills, by having waſh conveyed ſecretly 
to them, and even making ſpirits, ariſes 
chiefly in towns. But, with a view to pre- 
vent this danger, the fifth article of the 
Scots reſolutions, above recited and explain- 
ed, was intended to baniſh ſmall ſtills from 
towns, by providing that no perſon ſhould 
be allowed to have a ſtill under 100 gal- 
lons, who did not poſſeſs a farm of 30 acres 
at leaſt. 


Even without all theſe precautions, many 
hundred ſmall ſtills are uſed in many coun- 
tries in Europe; and yet the exciſe upon 
them is collected. Many ſuch were uſed 
in England, from the Sth and gth years of 
the reign of King William, when twenty 


gallon ſtills were firſt charged with duties, 
| until 


1 

until the 2d year of George II. when ſtills 
under 100 gallons were prohibited; and 
yet the duties were collected then as 
well as now, if not better. The juſtice 
of the different opinions on this head has 
ſtood the teſt of experience. Stills of 30 
gallons were laſt year, by act of parliament, 
allowed in the Highlands of Scotland, 
guarded by ſome, not all, of the precautions 
I have mentioned. Have the entered ſtills 
been convicted of fraud to any extent ſince 
that time? Are the unentered ſtills increa- 
ſed in number ſince that time? There is no 
evidence of either; at leaſt I am ſure no 
legal evidence—otherwiſe I muſt have 
heard of it. | 


It is not proper for a perſon in my ſitu- 
ation to be paying compliments to Mini- 
ſters, either in public or private. Whether 
what follows may paſs for compliment or 
offence, I know not. When the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland went laſt week to Lon- 


don to do his duty in parliament, I ſaid to 
i + I | 8 him, 


I 1 
him, that I was afraid our diſtillery plan 
would not meet with fair play where he 
was going. Theſe fears were founded on 
the great influence of the London diſtillers 
in parliament, and on the intimate connec- 
tions which ſame of their intimate friends 
are ſaid to have with the Miniſter, 
His Lordſhip's anſwer was, That I was miſ- 


taken; the meaſure would meet with per- 
fectly fair play; that Mr: Pitt was at infi- 
' nite pains to underſtand the ſubject; that 


his mind was ſtill open to information 
and reaſon upon it, and that he would 
be influenced by no fide, but a& the 
part of an honeſt man. I ſhould not 


have repeated the converſation, if I had not 


given credit to the. anſwer which I got. 
But if, contrary to my expectation, this 
GREAT NATIONAL BRITISH MEA- 
SURE ſhall not meet with fair play IN 


A BRITISH SENATE; then I hall, 


till my dying hour, conſider it as a very 
humiliating circumſtance (to uſe the words 
of Mr. Roſs's pamphlet, mentioned above), 


5 That 


Ly] 


That a whole kingdom ſhould have been 
f thrown into diſtreſs, not by a power- 
ful invader at the head of fifty thou- 
F ſand men not by a plague or a famine— 
* not by a tyrranical Prince (for we ne- 
ver had one more gracious), or a corrupt 


+ adminiſtration, but by fix des of Lon- 
* don diſtillers. 
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ERRATUM. 


Page q, line 13, after exportation, add, which pays no duty. 
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